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Walter, Mary Lorraine 

READING AND STUDY NEEDS ASSESSMENT IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL WITH RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Watkine, Mar ley Wayne 

MODIFICATION OF SUBVOCALIZATION LEVELS 
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THE Kri FCT^Or READINO PRKFERENCE ON HKADINC 
.(;X)UPUfc.UttW4llON GF bO* 60C10KC0N0MIC HKJH SCUOOh 
STUDENTS Ordtr No, 7010712 



ALLJCJN, Llji;V Lusk, Bd.D. 



North Toxna Stalo Univorally, 1079. 



The pioblom oi iU\n Htudy (o oxtimbio the eiUwX oi r<>ad- 
Ing pr«foroiiro w rcjuUng voniprchonetun 6{^low aoclooco^ioinic 
high school atudonta. Subjoote wo/o 61 piirllclpantn In tho Up- 
ward Bound progriun at, a major eoulhw^eloivi unlvorsity^ Uvjy 
r*pr««ontod urban high school© wlUi high pr/)porllon8 of hiw- 
dent« of low BorlOoconomlc a(nl\ifl, Subjoctrf comjilolod clozo 
prooaduro reading passages [s\ four calogcJrloa: high proferenc« 
Indopondent level, high ivroforciu o UutUnUion lovol, non-ox- 
pronsed preference indepcndonl level, und non -QxproKKod pref- 
erence frualrntlon level. 

It wae hTpothogtzod Ihul^ Jlrst, there would hd no Bignlflciuit 
dlfferonco In reVdfcng comprohonelon acoree- aaaoclatod with 
Iwp lovdfi of reading proforonco; eeoond, there would Ixi no 
significajit dlfferonco in reading comprehension scorCfl asso-^ 
dated with two lovo|s of reading dlfftrnlly; and/lhlrd, (hero 
would be no significant Interaction of the two factors of reading 
' preforen<^e ajid reading difficulty, 

\ Related literature was reviewed ,ln thc«e areas: the schema 
thepi-y of prose comprehension (Including the psycholtngxilstlc 
view of reading), r<jjtfillng preference as aji affective influence 
on retullng eomprowtinslon, and tho studeilt ol low sociooconomic 
iitahis. ' 

» Procedures Involved surveying students' reading prefer- 
ences using a list of 10 reading topics Identified by subjects 
in informal discussions of what high school students lUce to 
read. Four prereading cloze tost passagAJS were then corn- 
plated by each subject in two test sessions. The researcher- 
conatructed tost passaged were IndlVldualUed for each subject 
^cording to njadlng pdlference as expressed In tho preference 
tfVirvey und reading level as determined by a standardized romJ- 
Ing teel. Non-exprresscd preference passages wqro adapted 
from encyclopedia entries In the style of textbook pi'oso. Read- 

. lug pat sage levels were measui^od by a well-known readability 
formula. ^ 

Moan scores were computed for each of the four tost cate- 
gories; differences were examined In a two-way analysis of 
variance. Highly algnlflbanl differences led to the rejection of 
the first two hypotheses; the third hypothesis was not rejected. 

The procedures of the study demonstrated that subjects did 
comprehend hi^h preference materials significantly better 
than they comprehended noo-exproMod preference materials. ^ 
AlsO; their conj prehension of independent level materials was 

■ignllloantly better than that of fnistratlon level materials, val- 
idating both the readability formula and the researcher's ad- 
herence it in writing the materials. Further, there was no 
significant dif^^rence In the effect of high preference at sub- 
jects' Ind^endent and frustration levels, li was concluded that 
preference could be a potent factor in increasing reading com- 
prehension with materials assessed as easy or difficult by con- 
ventional measures^ - 

Based ov these results, it was recommended (1) that read- 
ing ability assessments Include measuring performance with 
Wfh prof^renco materials, (2) that h\structional persuuiol as- 
certain andjitillze student preferences as foundations for read- 
li)f taitruction, (3) that reading material not bo withheld from 
i^udtnt^ on the basl^ of difficulty, (4) that "high preference read- ' 
fn$ mttorlals bo used in reading Instruction by secondary read- 
in$ und oontont area teachers, and (5).that school patrc»is be 
made aware of the value of free preference recwllng In reading 
akin development. 



AN INVl^STIC.ATION OF FACTDRS AJ I I'(^T1N(; IMvHSQNAl, 
INTKKKST RKADINO PROGRAMS IN l^ELKCTEl) ST, LOUIS 
COUNTY 8KC0NDABY SCHOOLS \ Order No. 7916045 

DJURSTROM, Dixie Potter, Ph.D. liKilana University, 1979. 
I74f)p. Clialri>orGOii: Or. Donald C. Maiilove 

Current emplmsln on reading jirogrumo deslitned (or the 
•low or below average reader, onablus students to obtain min- 
imum reading skills, A less dramatic but equally lmi>Ortanl 
need Is tho continuing growUi of tlTe^baslcally competent reader. 
- Concern has l>een expressed Uiat schools overemphasize train- 
ing In reading skills to the delxlmcnt of building Interest In 
reading. 

Courses designed as personal Interest reading programs 
cai"i contribute or create an awareneso of options In avnilable 
readlrjj[< areas, provide breadth and doptli of students' knowl- 
edge In diverse subject aj eas, cnliaaice skills Important to pro- 
ductive and ploasa'^U'^uso of leisure tlme> provide opportunity 
• for gaining aesthetic values from literary fifforta, and further 
Increase reading skills by continual p^atstloe. 

All Initial survey of senior high sckoola in the 8t. Loula 
County ar^a Indicated that only 25 per cent Of thesis schools had 
personal Interest reading programs ^vhlch permitted students 
to choose their own reading material based on their Interests. 

A sVcond phase of this Investigation was undertaken to Iden- 
tify the reasons and factors affecting schools' currlcular polU 
clfs as they related (o tho dovolopment of personal Intei'est 
reading programs. To gather data for this project, this Inves, 
tlgatlon utilized In depth lnter>flows with appropriate persons ' 
In a selected sample of public; parochial, and private sclwols. 

Data Indicated that all of the educators Involved Lk the In- 
vestigation were In general agreement with the theoretical con- 
/'cpt of pers(^nal Interest reading programs. The reported V 
values for atodents In these programs as related by those edu- 
cators Interviewed Ihcludodb (1) learning to choose books for 
pOrsonal Interest and enjoyment, (2) roadli^ widely, (3) dis- 
cussing books with an adult, (4) minaglng time, and (5) par- 
ticipating In a class situation with less routine pressure. 

Many school administrators and teachers, however, wore 
apprehensive about the concept of pern;^^lttb^ sclk)ol time and 
credit for a prograni Which allowed students to read books of 
their own choice. They required more apparent and tangible 
actlvltleij structured Into those programs ouch as written as- 
signments, dlffcusslons, tests, etc. Many school administrators 
and teachers aleo expressed concern about tho ability and ma- 
turity of students to/<5hoofie appropriate books. Therefore, 
they restricted which students could enroll In this program and 
required teacher/parent approval and direction of book selec- 
tion. 

Fkctors whiich contributed to the success of personal in- )^ 
|:crest roadlni; programs include* (1) administrative support, 
(2) a competent kafKvlth sufficient proparatliyn tjme, (3) at- 
tendance rcqulr<?ment6, (4) an Appropriate room, (5) abundant 
well displayed materials, and (6) an adequate budget 

Factors whlch^ontiMbutod to the discontinuation of personal 
Interest i<^adlng programs ln(:ludod:( (1) inadequate preparation^^ 
time for teachers, (2) a jioorly structured course design, (3) an * 
Ineffectual teaching staff, and (4) fear of paf^^ntal criticism 
concerning book choldes. 
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EFFECTS or DIAGNOSTIC ^.PRESCniPTIVK TKACIirNU; ON 
THK RlwMUNtJ ACUIEVEMJiINT QJF EXGUTII GllAUJi; i>TU- 
DBNTS IN AN URBAN JUNIOR HIGH SCkOOL 

^ ' Ordor No, jOMftll 

CARROLI., nookor Tlioodor\), Kd.I\ MJnlvor«Uy of CiiUf()rnU>, 
fjorkoldy, 1070, 192pi). ' ' 

. BftCkuround of tho Prbblon i 

Historically, tirban educators havo failod iD'addross^the 
ftcadomlc neodw of poor roadors attending inixor city g^hoolo. 
The downward trend in reading scoJos, as reported for tho pant 
3ovon years by tho San Francisco Unified School District 'ci Di- 
vision of Ro8earch, dourly domonntraleo point. Palton 
Junior High Srhoo! In San Friuicisco Is a typical situation wlioro 
students onlor tho school reading threo to lour years below 
grade lOvoL 

Sl^oo yoar after year traditional methods qf , Instruction l^tve 
failed to meot tho academic needs of those atudunts, It became 
esrfentlul to seek new appxoaclies ajid tocluilques to solve Uie- 
existing problem of low ln~school achievement. Confronted by 
this decadent situation, the researcher was Inspired to explore 
successful, innovative approaches to reading improvement. 

Purpose and Need for th o Study 

TlUs sl\idy was concerned ^ti> exonilning liie effects of a 
dlagnofttlc-proscriptlvo method of Instruction on tho reading 
achUvcmenl of eighth grade students hi an urbiui Junior high 
school. Tho luramovuit focus of tills Investigation was to deter- 
mine whether the reading achl^vonuyit of students was greater^ 
when tho teacher had boon provided wltli lormal^agnostlc In- 
formation of specific skill \yoaknos8os and strengths In ordor 
to prescribe Indlvidualued Instruction. It was fell such a study 
Waf vllajly significant to urban youngsters wlid were constantly 
fallhig 3|nd dropping out of scliool due to their gross Inability , 
to road/ In addition, very little has been revealed regarding 
the us otof diagnostic information in tho correctional process 
of Improylfljnuirban y^uigstors' abilities to Improve their road- ^ 
Ing. er 

The Problem 

The paramount problems posed by the study were threefold: 

1. Ascortalnhig what Inipact does the use pf a diagnostic- 
prescriptive method of instruction havo on stuCient reading 
achievoment, 

2. Investigating what influence teacher selection has on stu- 
dent reading achievement wlion the method of InstiTiVtlon was 
held conslmU. 

3. Exploring v^hat efloct class asslgnmont has; on reading 
achievement. 

r 

Procedure 



One himdrod sixty eighth grade stude/ts from a predomi- 
nantly lower socioeconomic area In San Francisco were selected 
to participate in the study. Those students wore randomly as- 
signed to elglit English classes containing 20 students oach, 
using a stratified samplUig technique. 

Within six of the eight participating classes, the students 
were assigned to either a treatment or control grOup^^ Students 
In tho treatment groups Tr(>Celvod reading instruction usUig the 
tJlag^iO'stic -prescriptive ap^jroach, wliilo students assigned to 
tti«, control groxip received the ti^Mltlonal method of bistructlon. 

AM subjects of this Investigation wore pro-tosto'd and then 
post-totttLHi following seven months of intensive olassroom in- 
struction. 



^ln«hitgs 

Comparisons of pre- and post -test scoroo on the Compre- 
hensive Teats of Basic Skills wore made through the u«e of 
multiple t-tesls and the analysia of vfirlimoo technique. Tho 
lovol of nigiilflranre war? nal at .Of). An oxamlnullon of achieve - 
mont ftcoroH r(u'oaled that Ovon though initially lK)th ronjblncd 
groupH wrro fihnll;uly malrhod In roiuHng ahUlly, lh<* Oxperl- 
montal groupn wxhlbltoc^ more growtlt lhan the conlrol groups. 

Conclu sions 

WUhIn tho confines of tho study, the folj^owing are sdino of 
U\o conclusions drawn: > 

1. The diagnostic -prescriptive mclliod proved to be an ef- 
fective method of touching reading to junior high school stu- 
dents. 

2. Vhcn atudenU* weaknosKOa arc carefully diagnosed and 
appropriate materials proscribed for correclton^ reading skills 
win Improve. 

3. *Coi)Slstoncy of teacher Instruction and availability of 
materials does not guarantee Improvement of students' reading 
aidlls; dlag|:»08ls of Individual needs la essential to skill doveU 
opmonl. 

4. Teacher seleotlon has llttlo or no effect on reading 
achievement wlion the method of Instruction is hold constant. 



THE OPEN CLASSROOM: A COMPARISON OF TEACHING 
EFFHICTIVENESS IN THE OPEN CLASSROOM AND THE 
SELF-CONTAINED CLA8$ROOm IN A JUNIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL READING PROGRAM Ordor No. 7916536 

COULTER, M^y M., Ed.D. Brlgham Voung University, 1079. 
f54pp. Chairman: I*yal E, Holder f 

The purpose of this longitudinal study was to determine If 
there would be any difference In the students' reading aclilev^e- 
m^nt as a result of reading Instruction In an open classroom 
onvlranmont ai^d li]jlWft of Uio self-contained classroom envi- 
ronment. An ajial^le of variance was performed using gain 
scoro differences lo reading achievement of two groups of shi- 
dents In a junior hljgh scliool reading program over a four -year 
period. 

No significant difference In gahi scoroa was found for Group 
1 In reading achievement In t^ve two environments. A slgnlfU 
cant difference ln|readlng achievement was found for Group 2 
to tho .01 levQl In favor of reading Inatructloh b\ the open class- 
room environment. There was no difference In moan gain 
scores between male and female students in either group. 

It was concluded that .students, when placed in an experimen- 
tal reading program conducted bi an open classroom, do as 
well or better in the op«n claaaroom «ltuatlon as compfired to 
.th^e solf-contalned classroom situation. 
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AN INVI S rUiAlION OF F;N(/I.ISH Tr Af in UM' KNOWIMKU 
OF Hi':AUlNU T)B<:HNiQl/KfeJ AND ^TOKIH jJHbhHV h U 1EACH-- 
ING METHODS Ordor No, 7932801 

EDWAUIXj, PiilrlciA Ann, Ph,l) Tho Unlv<i^i sUy; of WiHConsin- 
Madlson, !V)79. '14(5|)|>. Sih>(m vl.soi . l^ioft^ssoi VVAyiu* Olto 

UerttMi cliei fi have? ;\?isun\ed H i el.U iofushlp »)o(wi»(»n knowJodK^ 
and CiatiHi ooin bcluvioi , coiu lutlln^; tlial KnowltHl^e of i i*adlr\g 
sklUs \i\ u prorequTiitt* to te;u'hli\g sludonl^j to road subject- 
tnatlor nuitorlult* offoctivcly. But few robcai cltln s luivo losled 
the assumed reluttoifbhlp. 

In thl« stiKly th« relationship lK'(w<*<»n Icarhers' knowledge 
of rending tochnlquos and their actual toachii\g of reading was 
exaiuincil t)u ouj^h roinbininj^ :i knowh^dj^r -l)a lest aiul ob: 
lyCrvatlon 'Vhi* rcscirrh wijs xlcslj^iwd to iu^swn lh«» following 
qvlCfJlion. 

Do teachers who differ In their knowledi>:e of leading; t«cl\- 
niques on tlic^llughcy tOBt differ In their actual leaching of 
roftdlng--8peclflcaUy In the five categories of: leaohing, 
. con^prehenelon, vocabulary and study skills, asyesshig In- 
dlvldu:\l differences in reiidlnn, and stimulating re.uiInK ^ 
Interest? ' ' , 

llu^hfy's 54 -item Icsl (1976) was adnilnlsle ri*d to t)i\e him 
dred I::n(;lish teachers in eight-Wisconsin high schools. Four 
teachers were aelected front each 3Chool-*^the two who had ^ 
scored idghesl and the two who had scoredyfowest on the Hughey 
t«5t. The thirty teacher.-? who agreed to participate were ob- 
served four consecutive times and 'during the same class pe- 
riod. A single olvseryatlon sesfllon lasted for an entire class 
(40-50 niinulea). The t(rchnlques a feacher used within each 
60 suscond period were lecordcd on an observation checklist 
which Usled specific skills and techniques for tearhit\t» lhen». 
under tho sanie five catogorlac Hughey used. 

A descriptive analysis of the results showed that tho re was 

no significant dlff^r^nc^ in tht clftflsroom performance of teach 

ers who scored high on tha Hughey teat and those wlio scored 
low. Also, the results showed fhat high and low scoring teach- 
ers spent little or no time utlllTilng techniques In throe broad 
categories (Study Skills, Vocabulary, and General Heading As- 

SiiQssmeiit). but spent a considerable amount of time using tech- 
niques in tho Coniprehenslon and Reading Interest categories. 
VvitUln the Comprehension category, t^o subskllls- -Ability to 
Formulate or Adopt Purposes for Reading and Word Meaning — 
were utilized more frequently than the other four. 7*he time 
spent using Reading Interest techniques, however, was sub- 
sGmtlally lower than the time spent using Comprehension tech- 
niques. 

The results Jilso showed tliat several high andfiow scoring 
teachers spent time doing activities other than teaching reading. 
In such cases the observer checked tho category 'other." Sev- 
eral teachers also used reading techniques that did not appear 
in the Coding Manual. For Instance, although they did not shov^ 
their students how to take notes, they stressed the Imporlance 
of good note taking skills. In such eases the observer checked 
tho category *other technique," 

The major conclusion drawn from this study was that the 
Hughey test of teacher knowledge of reading techniques was not 
useful in predicting classroom performance. Even though re-» 
searchers have assumed a relationship between knowledge of 
reading techniques and classroom behavior, the findings of this 
study suggest that there was no such relationship. Perhaps a/ 
belter way to test the relationship would be to develop specific 
#Xercises for teaching reading, based on the Hughey test, and 
to require eac^ teacher to teach the same exercises. Then an 
observer would be better able to determine whether a relation- 
ship between knowledge and classroom behavior exists. 



A S'lUMY Ol Ml l,ATK)NSHH»S OX SUM M N ! , r A H TNT PICR- 
CEPTIONS OF STUDENT READING, INTKRESTS AND HOME ' 
READING ENVIRONMENT Order No. 7916121 

KliNYON. Gloria HipJUand, Ed.D. UnlvcM sity of Doi/vor, 1979, 
191pp. 

ThlM stvjdy lnv(^jJtin;at<H^l lhrou^»;h tho use of tlio Iowa Silent 
Reading lebt^s, Level 2 (Iowa iiilent Reading Te«ly, 1973) and . 
Personal Readli\g Interests and Home Reading Kn\Hronment 
Infornuitlon Forms, the following: (1) relatlonshli}S botwoon 
three high school reading actilevoment groups and thoir parents 
related lo ropt lon.s of the stu».lentfi' personal reading livter- 
catrt and !\onie readln^j; onvir^>pn\ont; (2) rolallonKhljm between 
boy.s and girl In (uu h ol'tlKvpn eo gioupN related to pernonal 
rivalling lnl<Mf»s!s antl honin rending cnvironnuMil , and (3) rela- 
tionships among (ho thrcM* r(»a<ilng arlilrvenjcnt groups related 
lo personal reading IntVreiitb ;u\d bo.nic reading cnvlronnignt. 

The research was conducted In public high schools In Lltt^^- 
ton, Colorado With a random stratified sample of 92 high school 
80i)ho!nores. No significant differences were found between 
student views and parent views porfalnlng to resfKinser. on tho 
Personal Reading IntcrcHls and Home Reading Environment In- 
formation Forms. There were no slgnlfh-aiit difference/? li\ the 
pattern of rcaponse.s among students In the three reading groups 
on the Personal Reading Interests Information Form. SignifU / 
cant differences were found In the mmiber ol yes and no re- 
sponses by SOX of students in the Above Average Reading 



Acjileytjment Croup on tho Pergonal Reading Interests Informal 
tlou Form with girls reporting tho greater Interest In rexidlng/ 
' No significant differences were found In the number of yes an/l 
no responses on this form by sex of students in the Average I 
and Below Average Reading Achievement Croups. A significjfant 
difference was found in the number of yes and no responses by 
•ex on the Home Reading Environment Information Fortn iiji 
each ofthvee reading achievement groups wltli girls enjoymg 
a richer home reading onviromnent, Aiyiough students fn'^^ho 
Above Average and Average Reading Achievement GrtAips ex- 
perienced a significantly richer home reading environnvont Uian 
did the studcnts'm the Below Average Group, there^Jwer^ ao aig- 
niflcant differences In personal reading Interests amonjt the 
three groups,- j 
Three open-ended questions were aAkod which Cony)ared 

atudenl and jiarent perceptions. «The8e Included: (l)iamily 
members encouraging reading; (2) family acHvlt)e» ,4ncourag- 
ing rei^ding; and (3) current factors which constrain recrea- 
tional reading. Among students In all groups --Above Average, 
Average, and Flolow Average- -Mother was rcportecj a^ evidence 
Ing the greatest hilcrest In the student's reading. More total 
family Interest was evident among students In l)\e Alwve Aver- 
age Reading Achievement Group tiian in the other 'two 'groups. 
Students in the Above Average Reading 'Achievement and Aver- 
age Reading Achievement Croups responded that /they were pro- 
vided with reading materials and read aloud to by the family 
members with more frequency than those students In the Below 
Average Reading Achievement Group. Over half of the students 
In (he Above Average Reading Achievement and Average Read- 
ing Achievement Croups reported homework to be the chlei 
conslraii)^ In^ recreational reading. The students in the Below 
Average Achievement Group» however, reported television to 

be the main constraint In this area, 
/ 

} 
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AN EVALUATION Of THE PAPERBACK PACING MLITUOD 
m IMPROVING RHADXNO SPEED AND COMPnEHENSION 

Order No. 7910056 



A ylUUY THE EF FECTIVICNE^S OF TWO METHODS 

OK TEACHINO BEOINNING READING SKILLS TO SEC- 
ONDAHY STUDENl^ ' Order No 7ff20052 



LAIISON, Richard Honry, PluD. 
1970. 142pp, 



Tho ATuerioivjn UnivorHit}', 



pie^purposo of tho 8l\idy was to find out how a reading 
covfrae utr^aslng 8po9d ^>d comprohon«ion tAvfght iwlc'o a wook' 
for ten wooke.to nliiUi- smd lonlh-grodo eludonle would affect 
pcrforinanco on thosis factore as moaeurod by etandaudixod 
t«8t score?. The study Investigutod UT Uioro wore eignificniit 
difforoncoti in tost scores oJ[ oxporUnontal and control groups 
i^or the couruo of Instructioti bi tho paperback pacing molhod 
of speed residing. 

The experimental group received ahort lectures on various 
aspocts of reading oonnected wiUi 9peed and comprohonalon 

^8uch as regressions, eye flxutlona, vocalizations, skimming 
and scanning, preview, recall, memory, comprehonnlon, flexi- 
bility, and SQ3I^ This group practiced the paperback paclDg 
technique twice a week using fiction and nonfiction materials* 
Frequent test6 were given to check comprehension. Tho con- 
trol group had a chance to read some of tho same fiction mate- ' 
rials but did not receive tho lectiiros, did not lake the testily 
and did not road Uie notiflctloij materials. For the other Uiree 

•^days of the week tho Instruction of the two groups was identical 
and oencerned ituelf with other aspects of the county language 
arts progrjam. 

T)x% research dofil^ was th^ Protest-Posttost Control Group 
P«sifiV Fisher's t_ formulas wore used to test dlfXerences be- 
tween correlated means as well as between uucof rolatod moans. 
An analysis of covarianco was performed on several of the test 
0cor«a, The F distribution was used to tost the hypoUiosls that 
the variances of tho populations were oquaL 

AU calculations on the data were made using tho Statistical 
Procedures for the Social Sciences (SPSS) system and tho uni- 
versity oo&iputer or using a programmable oalculatq^. 

The Subjects for tlio study were lOl'ninth- and tenth-grade 
students at H^rndon High School, Fairfax, Virginia. The ex- 
perbnent was conducted during the 1977-1978 school year. The 
course was taught by two instructors, each teaching one half v 
of the experimental group and one half of the coi)trOl group. 

The major findings wero first that there was a statistically 
significant difference between tho means of the ^eed posttest 
scoren favoring the experimental group. Second, on ope of the 
•tandardlzed tests th^re was a 8t|tl8tlcaUy significant dlflor- 
ence in comprehension favoring the experimental gro"Vip. How- 
ever, OQ the other te»t both groups improved significantly, but 
the difference favored the control group* 

Based on the findings of this etudy, the major conclusion is 

that a signiflcaht gain In speed of reading can be aohiovcd 
thr<:^gh a course ueing the paperback pacing n^ethod^ Since the 
findings for comproJ|en8loh wero mixed, tho value of the paper-* 
back pacing method Ib tentative In th!s regard* For one <ype 
of test, comprehension may be significantly Improved so a£2 to 
mrrant tho teaching of the method* For another typo of com- 
prehension test the method Indicated Improvement but not as * 
significant as that ^or speed, Tho gains in speed after the 
course do liot appear to hurt student performance in compre- 
hension so that more reading matter c^ be covered with equal 
or better comprehension in a given time period* Therefore, 
the i>aperback pacing method ojf ln[iprovlng speed and compre- 
hension can be recommended fctr teaching to ninth- and tenth- 
grade high school students^ 



ME*rTS, Juno Inez KllpiUrlck, IMi.U. 
Una, 1079* l43pp. 



Unlvorslty of SovjUi Caro- 



The purposq^of tho «tudy was to compare the effectlveni^ss 
of two methods of teaching beginning reading skills to second- 
ary students. Tho speclfre^urpose was to.dotermlne If the In- 
orease Ln the basic sight vocabulary and comprelionsion of sec- 
ondary students was greater wllli the Liuiguage Experience 
Approach than \s'ith the Corrective Reading Approach. In addi- 
tion the effects of c;\ch mothod of teaching by sox luid by race 
wore oxaminod. 

Tho subjects wore the total population of seventh, eighth, 
and ninth gra(Je students from a school district near Columbia, 
South Carolina, who woro roadliig below 3.5 grade level on the 
g^oqgon Oral Rea^iUig Tost. The sample of 03 subjects was as- 
signed to one of the two troabnont groups according to a com- 
puter scheduled reading period. 

The Stanford Dlapiostlc To^t Level 1, Subtest 1 and 2 and 
yio Sight Word Tost (developed by tho researcher) \^re used 
to measure tho dependent varln()los of copiproh'onslon, vocabu- 
lary, and sight words, Tho subjects wero glvon Form' 9C of 
the Stanford plus the Sight Word Tost as the pretest lif October 
of the school year. Tho treatment took place oyor a period of 
six months and Form W of the Stanford plus tho Sipht WonJ 
TofiU were admliUstorod to tho two groups as tho posTteTTTn 
April of tho saipe school year. 

The two treatments woro (1) an Individualized form of the 
Languago Experience Approach and (2) a modified form of Cor- 
rective Roadhig Program developed by Science Research As- 
sociates. Each ol the students In both treatment groups were 
assigned to a roadhig lab five days per week. The Instructional 
troatmo nt was given for three of the five days In the reading 
lab during six months of the school year. 

Tho data were analyzed to determine whether or not there 
wore significant differences between tho gain scored of the two 
troatmcjit groups on the dependent variables of comprehentfton, 
vocabulary, and sight words. The gain scores were statisti- 
cally analyzed by computer with im analysis of variance, ushig 
the Statistical Analysis System (SAS). 
The following findings resulted: 

(1) The Qorrectlvo Reading treatment group made gains in 
comprehension which were significantly greater than gains 

- matle by tho Language Experience treatment group. (2) The 
gain scores of boys woro significantly greater than the gains 
made by fflrle regardless of which treatment Uioy received* 
(3) No significant differences wore found between tho two treat- 
ment groups On vocabulary. (4) No significant dlfferonces were 
found t)etwoon the two iroatniont groups on sight words. 
(5) Both races seem to do equally well In the tiNoatment groups, 
since no significant difference was found between the two 
races on any of the three variables, (6) Using the dependent 
t-test, both treatment groups achieved mean gains on all three 

■ variables that were significant at the, .001 loveL 
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A PSYCHOLINOUMTIC INVESTIGATION OF THE INI LUICNCE 
or PRIOR KNOWLKDOK -0*4 THE ORAL RKAniNCi MISC UICS 
AND COMPREHENSION OF SKLBCTED HIGH SCHOOL 
SB:NlORi? Onlor No, 'W2\){m 

MUTTER^ ©avldft Warrington, EcLD. 'UnlvorBlt7 of MasBachu- * 
«elt«, 1079. 270pp. Director: Pro(ossor Rudlno Slme ' 



This 8t\\dy WAS conc£rned with tho ro:\dLng proficiency of 
high Kchool fituffonlrt, '^TxKi high nchool «onlor« worn 8«l<wt<»d 
from lilffh, mlddlo, and lowWjrcontllo riinks on n ntondurdl^od 
8Ubt«st p{ raftdlng oomprohenaion. Those studonts oriClly road 
bIx informational ^^ABsagoi? taken from a textbook, etajidardlzod 
te»t, car manual^ and consnmor magazine. Before tlie oral 
roadlng «o8«lon8, oach reader's prior kjiowledgo of Uio contoht 
of tho passages was assosae<l by a short -anewor svyrv>jy. h\ 
addition toUsslKnod passages, readers chose to road a recrea- 
tional passage ^scd on their Interest and knowledge of the 
topic. Before and after reading, students rated their Interest 
In oach passage. The reading mlscuos generated during the 
oral reading sessions were analyzed to determine Uie profi- 
ciency of those readers within a psychollngulstlc definition of 
reading cotnpAtence. The influc^ico of the reader's depUi of 
prior knowledge and Interest on processing strategies and com- 
l^rehonslon was examiiicd and described. 

Tlie reading miscues of subjects Jn this study wore analyzed . 
according to the Reading M Iscuo jnventory (RMJ) (1972). The 
focus of analysis was on two ntCaeures. fl) A com o he n d Ui g 
percentage was calculated for each passage road. This per- 
centage is a process meaau^e of reading competence. (2) A re- 
telling peroontage was used as the retention measure of com- 
prehension. Due to tho level of difficulty and informational ' 
character of the passages, the retelling task was filtered in thi^ 
filucty. Following the retelling procedures specified In tho UMI. 
tho reader was reminded of tho topics discussed in the passage. 
Additional information recalled by the reader was evaluated 
ftxui Included In his prompted retelling porcontagc . Minimum 
cojT\p«t«ncy guideline 8ji>ased on standards outlined In Uie RMI 
•stablishod for these two meas|ires in order to determhie 
thfl rUftdlng proflci|onoy of aubjeots, 

Tht •pacific purpoa«a of this ttudy were to (1) assess 
tht influence of a resuder^e prior knowledge nnd interest on 

comprehending and prompted retelling performance, and (2) ex- 
plore the feaalblUty ujf mlaoue analyaia aa an alternative to 
standardlaed teats in determining minimum reading competence 
at the high school level. 

General findings of this study: ^ 

1. On^Sfs^ges J*ead by. all readers, the high percentile 
group had higher means on prior Icnowledge, compre- 
hending, and prompted retelling than tho low percentile 
group. The middle percentile group had prior knowledge, 
conipreliending, and prompted retelling means that fell 
between these two^groups, 

2. ' The data suggested that comprehending and prompted re- * 

telling performances wore dependent upon readers' back- 
ground knowledge In the content of a passage* 

3. All readers In the^sample, regardless of percentile rank, 
made effective use of reading strategies when prior 
knowledge was adequate, ~ 

4. When prior knowledge was low, readers in each porcen- 
tfle group por(ormod loss effocUveiy; comprehending 
porcentagojs dropped; reliance/on grapho-phortomic cues 
Increased, 

Regardless of standardized-tost percentile rank, nine o( 
tho ton readers demonstratiKl minimum proficiency ac- 
cording to tho standards based on miecue analysis. 

Quantity of miscues: (a) A roador^s comprehending per^ 
centagea^wero more indicative of reading proficiency 
lhan the quantity of his mlacuol; (b) tho quantity cff mis- 
'o«9a tended to increase when a reader'^ prlof knowledge 
^11 in thd low rm§%, Ttii Ihcr^Mt ta miscues resulted 
f^om the teadoi^'a odmprthenaton difficulty. 
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7, A reader's interest l^) a passage was minted to (a) his 
I)Orcoptlon of his background in the subject, i\nd (b) hie 
ubllUy to p«rB0i\ally Identify with the topic. 

6, Tniorest in^a topic appeared to affect prompted retelling 
performance when (a) a topic dealt with an area of Inter- 
est which tlie reader had aotively pursued on liis own 
over a period of time or (b) when a reader's interest 
wan Htri)ngly negative. 



THE EFFECTS OF TRAWmQ IN VISUAL IMAGERY OW 
RJCAIJINC COMPREHENSION Order No, 7919187 



o,lssOn. 

95pp. 



Kay KoHe, Kd.D. Arizona Stale University, 1979, 



A prose- recall Instrument was developed to Investigate the 
effects of visual imagery training on reading comprehension. 

' Four pairs of 100-word passages were constructed, each paLr 
on the same subject matter with one paaeage In abstract form 
and One passage In concrete form. The passages wore normed 
fon readability level, abstructneas-concreteness, synonymy and 

' number of Idea units. Subjects from the lontlugrade of an urban 
high school were i-andomly assigned to the cxpVrlmental and 
control groups. The experimental group received thirty mln- 
utok of practice In forming visual Images before completing the 
rocVil Instrument. Results confirmed that concrete Ideas wore 
recalled more than abstract ideas, and that higher readers re- 
called mbro than low readers. The low readers la tho experi- 
mental grt^up recalled 22 percent more than the low readers in 
the controhgroup, but the high readers In the control group re- - 
called sUghi^y more than the high readers In the experimental 
group, so thrfl the effect waa not statistically significant. U waa 
flugge»ted thrt( thirty mUiutee of training Is not sufficient to 
chAnge the wel^ establlshed atM<jty habits of the high school stu- 
dent, and that Aore task-apeaUlc Imagery training is neceaaary. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRINCrPLES FOR 0RGANl2;iNG 
SECONDARY DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAMS W 
ALABAMA \ Order No. 7915030 



SANDERS, Olivia HaVris, Ed.D. The University o( Alabama, 
1979, 152pp, .\ 

\. ' ' 

The purpose bf thisWudy was to formulate a set of guiding 
principles for the organXzatlon of dovelopmental reading pro- 
grams at tho secondary ^chool level ajid to determine which 
ones wore appropriate foi^^schools In Alabama. Tho study con- 
sisted of (1) a search of tlip literature revealing recomjAondod 
practices for the organixattpn of developmental reading pro- 
grams at the secondary leve'^; (2) a survey of ton experts in 
rcadlnjg who responded to a series of questionnaires, as a part 
of the Delphi technique, on tho orgivnl2;iitloi) of developmental 
• reading programs at tlte seconi^ury school level; and (3) a sur- 
vey of 250 Alabama (»ducators \^ho Identified UiO guiding prin- 
ciples (previously generated hy Hh^Q Delphi panel) that they 
percolved to bo appropriate (or l^lr particular school. 

An instrument was developed ip as^iist In coirecting the data. 
This instrument was a quostionnaiiro dtjvelopc^ In accordance 
with rocommondatlons from tho roiutod, literature. Tho ques- 
tionnaire, In final form, consisted five general categories 
from wliich the panel members wcro Asked to generate guiding " 
principles, Tho categories wore; Purposes, JP^rsonn^l, Fa- 
cilities, Instructional l^aterlals, cuicj Ofhers.^ Those experts . 
who h^d been selected to participate In t|ie study were instructed 
at each rovmd to indicate the relallvG importance tliey felt for/ 
each guldhig principle by circling a number on ft scale from 
one to five. They wore asked to provide i reason If their 
choices woro outside tho Interquartile ran^e, for tho second 
rounrf^)nly. EaCh panel member partioJpatW In a total of three 
rounds* \^ 



Tho f!n^l pari of lh« Study was lnlll:vt(»(1 by Hcl(»(*tlhi< u popu- 
lation of Altvbunm oducatom, Th< Alabumu cducuiorH s(<lo('U»d 
w*ro roqulrod lo nn««t tho following crllorla: (1) thoy wore 
cerim^i by the Alabama 8Ulo Ooparfmant of Education as u 
sooOndwry rfchool toaoh«r or admlnlilrator; (2) at tho Ume of 

tho »tudy, th«y w*r« tmployed In a public itoondary achool In 
AUbfuna, and (B) at th« tlma of th« «tudy,'they w«r« •mployod 
at a BChool that wa« clanftlfled by th« Alabama High School Atlir 
lotlc AfiHOrlnllon as lA, aA, 3A, or 4A. The rtolortod Alii- 
bama oducatnrq wero niaUod a lottor oxplRltUng tho purpoflo of 
U\o study, ln8tructlon&, and a quoallonnulro, Thoy were imkod 
to Indlcato wldch gvikUng principles did thoy fool woro most ap- 
propriate for tholr scliooL 

Tho study prOvldod aupport to those Intorosted In tho orga- 
nization of dovolopmontal reading programs at the secondary 
echool lovol. It gilso provided a basla for school districts to 
evaluate tliolr socondai^ school lovol dovolopmontal roudlng 
progranio by comparing thoni \vllh tho i ecommondod prlnclploa 
"and pi-actlc08. 

Tbo study roconnnonded that the availability of opportunl- 
tios for training In socondary reading Instruction at InslitntJons 
of iJighor learning bo Identlflad, In addition, It ^vds rocom- 
mended that further InvosUjfatlons b© ^Onducted to determine 
the effects of corrective, remedial, and dovolopmontal modifi- 
cations of secondary roadlng Instruction. 



THE IMTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE IMPACT 
OF A OEVKLQPMENTAL READING AND STUDY SKILLS 
PROGRAM AT A SMALL SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Order No. 7927941 



Tho nlx major conclusions of thO ov;ilu.it|on lo,i<l to four, 
primary mo ah of program modlflcullon It) th«' s(m <»iul yo,ir. 
Theso wore, a) Increased faculty communlrailon wHh tho Do- 
ve|t>pmc'n(.U Hr.i.Ung iv ml Study ^klDn Ira, hc i , In, hnUiig grirater 
Ifinuonto and Input regarding tho content of the course and how 
It Is taught; b) ai6ctlonlng of classes by grade hJvol to allow foV 
a gVeuler use of content aroa mat*>rh\l, thus In^provlng the ap- 
plication and trinsforenco of skills; c) l>ellor coordination and ' 
sequencing of topics to provide gi r.Urr coherent to tho actual 
claH»room program; d) ad)\j»t nimt of time allociitlon (o dif- 
ferent 8ktll« arul IndlvldoaM/.itlon of cort.iln .iNpectn of the 
oourse. ^ 

A proUn\liuiry evaluation of tho second year Indicated the 
modifications wore having a very positive Impact on tli^ pro- 
fram, The-two most: significant findings were: a) the skills 

emphasized In the cOurse wJJ^e being applied coi<«letently in 

othci classes; b) stvwients and faculty undorstofJ^STtne goals of 
the pro^inni aioro M\y and were more enthuslUellc about It. 

Lltoratui 0 roKardln^ the admlnlatrator 's role In tho Im-. 
picmohtatlon of reading programs In revhnved As the role of 
the author Is that of the a'dmlnlstrator In the project, nine gen- 
eral reeiwnslbllltles of the administrator are Identified Theeo 
arc^used as the crlleMa upon which tho author^s self-evaluation 
of his leadership and participation In the project are based, 

in Its Ideal state, reading and study akllls Instruction should 
pervade the entire secondary curriculum. By placing far 
greater en^p!ia<;if} on coordination and cooperation with the con- 
tent area teachers, stressing the program's role as a resource 
for the faculty and Imix^vlng the application and transference 
of readlng/sludy gkllls, Dunn School tnovod towards a more 
Integrated program, one which the author sees as the future 
direction of developmental'programs at the secohdary level. 



SIMMONS. Edward Benedict) Jr., Ed.D. Harvard University, 
1979. llOpp, • 

This project Is concerned with the Introductloti, Implemen- 
tation, evaluation, and roflncmoi^t of a developmental reading 
aiW sl^udy skills program at Dunn School. The author's position 
ts that reading Is the most Important educational skill neces - 
^fljy both fn school and In later life. Despite a renewed em- 
phas.ls upon readlrjg at the elementary grades, reading abilities, 
as moasvired by staiidaidlzod roadlng test scores, have con- 
l^lnuod to fall at the secondary level. Thus, It Is critical that 
the teaching of reading continue to bo taught as a specific sk{ll 
at tho secondary*leveL 

Tho setting Is a small, secondary college -preparatory 
boarding .scliool In rural ,Cal Ifornia, at which the author 1^ 
Headmaster- The student body has a wide range of abilities. 
Many lack adequate reading, study, and/ or organisational skills. 
Four alternative solutions were considered before a full -time 
developmental reading and study skills progriun was finally 
chosen. 

The program was conceived on two promises; a) that It 
>vould be'develojimontal in nature, not riMnedlsri; b) that It would 
focus on the process of how students learn, not on the coidcnt 
of what was being learned. Its Initial goals werO to Iniprove: 

a) general reading skills (e.g. rale, comprehension, etc.); 

b) $peclall7,ed reading skills In content ftrOas; c) study and or- 
(antzatlonal skills; d) attitudes towards reading and ;3tudylngr 
Urawlng from th^ contenfof other courses, the first year^the 
tQOiphjNds was on a graded, one -half credit, In-class program 
metetfng three times per week. 

An oxtenslve formative ovaluatloh waq^ undertaken during 
the first year. The evaluation model, devised specifically for 
thl0 program, had student, faculty, and administrative con\po- 
rmni$ tor both etudent performance and Instructional jxrocess. 
^t^h^s^l evaluation datft Is inclu^ded [n the t|>pendlf . 
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READfNG AND STUDY NEED6 ASSESSMENT IN THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL WITH RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
PROVE MENT Order No. 7W3dO« 

WALTER, Mary Lorraine^ Ed.D. Boeton University School of 
Education, 1979. 300pp. Major Professor: J, Richard Cham> 
bors ' ' 



Stat eme nt of_th e _Pi'0blem ^ ^ 

The public furor over competency and the return to basics 
Issue Is resulting In a reexamination of public school curricula 
in many school districts. As a consequence tho major pur- 
poses of this study were: (1) an examination of the 
reading and study nfcejis (cognitive and affective) of a large 
urt)an comprelionslve secondhry* school, ^nd (2) based 
on data gathered and literature reviewed thd developniont of 
a model for Improvement using p^^escnt personnel and 
materials. 



Pro cedure 



Subject* for the study were 164 tenth, eleventh, and twolfth 
year students (5. 7^percent), thirty-three randomly selected 

teachers (27 jffercent), eieven department heads (the total p&pu- 
latlon), and tan non-teachfng faculty members (^1 percent) of a 
schpol district In eastern Canada, In addition fifty-six teaching 
members of>ne faculty volunteered to complete one phase ot 
the study. ' H 

' Student data asses^d reading achievement, attitude toward 
reading, study habits, reading Interests and^ habits, and student 
perceptions of their reading and study habits. Faculty data 
•esse;! the Importance of roadlng In an English program, stu- 
dent reading and study strengths and weaknesses, and tho atti- 
^tude of tho faculty toward teaching roadlng In the content areas. 
Instruments used wore: Soquontlal Teste of Educational 
Pmress, Sprjoyll: Readlnflf, Form 2A; .Estes Attitude gcjOff : ' 
R<>»<^^"g' study Habits Checklist : Bliahen'n "A Revised Socio- 
economic Index for Occupations in CtnAda"*; Vnufhan'e «A Scale 
to Measure Attltadee t<|pMrd Ttachlng Heading in Contoht 
Claasrooms"; a atudent queetlonnalre; a faculty <|uestionnalr9; 
and a teacher problemii linreotory. 



Mftvjor con clue Ions dniwn from tho duiu woio: 

\ Studonto Imyo tivcrugo rolUling achlovonu»nt. a fair mtlludc 
toward reading^ and fair «tudy Ixablla. 

3. A definite but low rolailonehlp waa ostabllshod bolwoon 
reading achlovomvnl and attitude toward reading. Study hablta 
w«rf not rolutcd to roadlnK achlovonioul, bul had 9 low corrola- 
tlon with altltudo toward reading, and a niodorsUc coriolnllon 
with thuo 8pont on homowork. 

3. ' Studenis ©pond approxlmatoly ono hour a day pn homework, 
and ono hour on othor reading actlvltloa, Tho numbor of books 
revid voluntarily In tho pawtnnontli watf 1.7; howovor, thlrty-alx 
porc&nt of tho subjocts liftd not road any books voluntarily dur- 
ing the same period- Reading habits wore not related to tlnio 
upenl viewing lelevl'telon 

4. Studcnta are not dcitlsflcdwUh (heir roadlnj; hikI study IvahKn 
Major dlunnltsfucllon centered around arourt of coniprohonHluh, 
flpcod and flexlbniiy, and wcTTk-sluily hai)Ut>. 

* r 

5. College Preparatory /J'ochnlcal student^ wore ftlgnlflcantly 
younger, had higher Socioeconomic status (Yoara 10 and 11), 
higher reading achlovoinont and, a more positive atUtudo toward 
reading (Year 10) tlvan General tducatlonal/OccupatlotuU atu- 
d«nto. 

6. Year 11 students had significantly higher roadlng achieve- 
ment than Year lO, and Year 12 had higher achlovonient than 
YoarB 10 or II. More twelfth year atudenta fell Into tho cato- \ 
gory which Indicated good attlt\ido toward reading. Year 10 
students apent more time viewing television than Year 12^and 
wore more Interested In articles than Year 11. 

7. Business Educj|tlon students have a significantly more posi- 
tive attitude toward roadlAg, l>ettor study habits, spend n»oio / 
time on homework, and road more books than Industrial stu- 
dents. Tho industrial students watch significantly more tele- 
vision and are more Interested In articles. 

8. Faculty members rated reading the ii^ost Important goal * 
of an English prOffra;ii| havO an aV^rage attitude toward teaching 
reading In tho com^nt areas, and ulentifled student problems 
ae: * work-study hiQ}lts, comprehension, vocabulary, speed and 
flexibility, and following directions. 

r m 

I 

H<> C O v\\ n 1 Ojula 1 1 o n s 

Reconimondatione for Inlprovement InqUided: (l)»an all \ 
«chool iiustalned silent reading program, (2) a study skills pro** \ 
frum l?#ginnlng in Year 10, and (3) an Interdisciplinary approach 
to reading and study In the content areae. A handbook was pre- 
pared for staff development. ' 

Other reconunendation« concerned revision of English 
courses and future needs assesamonta. ' 
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MpDinCATlON or SUIJVOCAUZATION l^VKl.S in 8EV- 
fCNTH-GRADlt' STUBENITJ WITH ELECTROMYcXiaAPlI 
filOFEEOnACK TIIAJNING AJvJD ITS EfFECTS ON UKADJNG 
HATE ANl> COMrrtEUENmON Order No! 7931004 

WATKINS; Marley Wayne, Ph.D. Jho University of Nobr;a»ka- 
Uncoln, 1979. CO|)p, Adviocr: llobort W. Fllbock 



Thla Invoetlgatlon oxj)lv>rod tho Rubvocallxatiini hi 

the reading procoss by ex|>orlmontaTly [nixUfying ftubvorttMrii- 
tloji levola oi seventh- gi"nd(» sludiMils with eleclromyograph 
(KMQ) bloioodback iraUUng and assessing odects apparent tn 
readttiC rate and comprohonfllon one mOnth following EMG 
tntliUug. 

The iubjocts were 40 voluntOore from a eevehth-fTAde 
reading' cla*a, Pr«-aeeeaement aubyocalUatlon levels were* 
ai^e»«ed with' tht EMO an^ two group* of atibjecta defined by 

u median split: high subvocallzcrs and low aubvocaUxere. High 
subvocalUers were tiicn randomly assigned to rlther: (ji) the 
treatment group which received EMC biofeedback training to 
reduce subvocalUatlon levcjs or (b) tlu- control group whlcl> 
received random EMG blofo(»dback with no experimental ma- 
nipulation of subVocallzatlon^lovelfl. Low subvocalUors were 
then randomly assigned to either: (a) the treatment group which 
received EMG biofeedback training lo Increase subvocallzatlon 
levels or Cb) the control group whl<ff received random EMG 
biofeedback. Thus 13 high subvocalUIng students rqcalved 
EMG biofeedback to dccroaao Ihclr oubvocaliiatlon j^p^els, 13 
low subvocallzlng students received EMG biofeedback to In- 
crease their sobvocallzatlon levels, and 14 p^uderita (7 hlgli 
subvocallzers and 7 low subvocalUei'o) recolve^>Vandom EMG 
blofefdbttCk and acted as controls,** \ 

EMG biofeedback training was conducted In an Individual 
eettlng nndj:on(lnucd until experimental svibjccts reached cri- 
terion points defined by pre- oxi)orlnicntal svibvocallratlon lev- 
els. AH subjects* EMG levels were assessed one month fol- 
, lowing termlnatloi\ of EMG biofeedback training and all 
eubjects wero administered the- Reading Speed, Accuracy, and 
Comprehension sections of tho (^tos-MacGlnltlo Reading Teet. 

Tho following ivypotheses wore formulated: 

1. Subiccts who recoivo EMG btofoedback training to de- 
creasf subvocallzatfbn lovela will manifest a lower rate of oub- 
voCaliratlon during silent reading after One month of regular 
classroom pavticipatlon than those subjects who receive no 
modification of subvocallzatlon. The iH^er ea^bjocts wlll^ In 
turn, exhibit lc»fi subvocallzatlon than those Subjects who re- 
ceive EMG -biofeedback training to increase Subvocallzatlon. 

2. Subjects who receive EMQ biofeedback ti^alning to de- 
crease subvocalization will exhibit an Improved response to 

Iroadlng instruotlon which will result In an Increased reading 
rate and cromprchonsion at the end of ono month of regular 
classroom participation In comparison with those subjects who 
receive no subvocallzatlon modification and, those who receive 
EMG biofeedback training to Increase subvocallzatlon. 

Tho data of hypothesis one were analyzed using an analysis 
of covarlancc. Pre-oxpcriniental subvocallzatlon levels eervtd 
as the covarlate while adjusted poBl-experimontal EMG levele ' 
served as the variable. vThoro was a signlfjicant difference In 
EMG levels among the treatment groups, controlling for pre- ' 
experimental EMG levels. EMG training produced Sizeable 
modifications In subvocallzatlon levels while random biofeed- 
back failed to produce a change In EMG levels of the control 
grouj), . 

'The ^ata of hypothesis two were analyr.ed using a multi- 
variate analyaJis of covarlanco. Scores on the Reading Accu- 
racy, Sjr^eed, and Comprehension sections of the Gatea-Mac- 
Glnitlch'fteflidlnK Test served ns the dependent variables -while 
scores ort the Reading Comprehension section of the Stanford 
Achievement Te^t and scores on the Otls-Lennon Mental Abil- 
ity Test served as covarlates. No significant main effect was 
found for aixy of the throe dependent variables] thus EMO ' 
Ira^nlng to modify subvocallzatlon levels did not produce a dif- 
l4irentialVe8|X)nse to reading Instruction capable of brU^ng 
about tliKnUlcant diffsrences In reading rate and comprehen* 
•l0?1i« *^ . ^ 

Ttui rtsuUs provide iupport for the effectiveness of f M(3 
bla?^*dbadt tralninf in modUlcatlpn of aubvocaUiaUon levsls 
but fail to ptx>vide evideKlce for a direct ipelatlonshlp between 
9«bVQCaUEatlon and reading performauce. 
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rn^ KFFECt or seventh and ughth grade dbvkl-- 

OPMENTAL READING XN9TKUCTION ON ACAOFMIC 
ACHIEV'EMKNT .Ordoi Nu, 7010901 

YtHG^fcJR, WlUlwi Mark, JBtctD, Lirhi^h University, 1979. 

Purpose 
> 

Th^ purpuee of Uiis study was to Invest Ifi^^o oHqqX of 
duri^ai of devolo|MiiQntJil loading Instruction on raiding pro- 
flclwicy and^cliiovcmont In conFonl aroaa. Moro spocUlcally, 
» tht pvrpOdo WU5 to vu}ao«8 the valuo of dovt)l\>pJhontftl roadln^ 
biBtructloa In the middle iighooL 

ThevtufAy Wm d^slgn^-tp answer th9 following <iu««tionB. 

■ ^ 1. to ther« « significant dlft^rtijc* among th« group* r«- 
gmrding th« o(f«Gt of duration of r«a^lng Insti-Uctlop 
^yond »ixth grado pn reading proficiency? 

2. la U>orG a ftlgnlflcaiirdlff oronco among the groupa ro- 
l^rding Uio olfoct of duration of -I'oading Instruction be- 
' yond sixth grade on Ei^gUsh proficiency? 

"3, I« there a significant difference among the group* re- 
gajrdi[[)g the effect of duration of reading bist ruction be- 
yond sixth j:rado on mathematics proflclortcy ? 

4. Ib thovo a significant sex difference among Iko groupe 
^ regnrdlgg the effect of duration of reading Insl ruction? 



Procedure 

The study qooslatpd of three,.groujp8 of students with thirty 
members each divided equally %niong males and females. One 
group had developmental reading- Instruct ton termlnnte at the 
end of eighth grade, a second group at tlie end of tlio seventh 
-grade, while a Uilrd group had developmental reading instruc- 
tion terminate at the end of sixth grade. The throe groups all 
attec^ded Uie Dloomsburg Area Schools from sixth gnvde through 
ninth grsule« 

Analysis of covar lance was used 1|) testing for the treatment 
effect in order to compensate for Initial differenced. The sixth 
grade score on the Iowa Test of Bas fc SklUs^ Reading Compre- 
benyton^ Form 1^ was used as the covarlate. 

Findings 

1. Two years ^of required developmcutal readbxg inslruc-. 
tion beyond sixth grade had a significant- effect on read- 
ing proficiency (p < ,05),^ 

2* One year of fequlrod developmental reading instruction 
^ beyot]^ sixth grade did not have a significant effect on 
reading proficiency (p > .05). 

3, Two yeaVs of required developmental reading Instruction 
beyond the sixth grade had a significant effect on English 
proficiency (p < .05). 

4, One year of required developmental reading Instruction 
beyond sixth grade did not have a elgnlflcant effect on 
English proficiency in ninth grade (p > ,05). 

5, Two years of requir(5d developmental readlJig Instryc- 
^ tlon beyond sixth grade had a significant effect on math- 
ematics proficiency In ninth grade (p < .05). 

6, One 3jear of required developmental reading Instruction 
beyond sixth grade did not have a slgiUficant effect on 
mathematics proficiency in ninth grade (p > ,05), 

7, 'No significant sex differences were discovered for males 
' / a«id females in heading gains and mathematics (p > «05)< 

flowever^ in English the females achieved significantly 
higher than males (p < .05)* 

Tilf l{i]Kling8 miifgeet that'T0quir9d developmental readinf 
]ili«tr«L<^on Urnainfltiijnf the eiidf of ei|tith gr^e dld» In fact, 
iSlprOe reftdinitiri^^ fytntti English proftclenty, 

nint(i grade'tii " s 
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